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5 THE PEACE PRINCIPLE. 
met Pena mo. sth, 1a at Hace Street Meeting-house, 
* ‘ Philadelphia. 
St,} “Ye have heard that it hath been said, An 
nts} eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; but 
‘On| Isay unto you, that ye resist not evil; but 
a whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek 
ind | turn to him the other also; and if any man 
and | will sue thee at the law, and take way thy 

_ | coat, let him have thy cloak also; and who- 
ply soever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
the | Bimtwain. Give to him that asketh thee, 
hig | and from him that would borrow of thee turn 
ile. } not thou away. Ye have heard that it hath 
nth } been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and 
nds} hate thine enemy; but I say unto you, Love 
— your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
‘ good to them that hate you, and pray for 

~ m which despitefully use you and perse- 

cute you, that ye may be the children of your 

Father which is in heaven; for He maketh 








his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the un- 
just. For if ye love them which love you, 
what reward have ye? do not even the publi- 
tans the same? and if ye salute your brethren 
only, what do ye more than others? do not 
® ‘ven the publicans so? Be ye therefore per- 
} fect, even as your Father in heaven is per- 
fect.” Matt. v, 38-48. 

These lofty words were spoken to a people 
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selfish, narrow and revengeful, living under a 
law which appeared to permit warfare both 
offensive and defensive, and who dwelt in a 
land won by the sword from the native tribes 
which once possessed the hills and dales of 
Palestine. Yet to the pure in heart, who 
were able to discern divine truth, it was evi- 
dent that these lofty and refined views were 
a powerful reassertion of the essential sub- 
stance of the greatest heights reached by the 
law and the prophets. No Israelite learned 
in the sacred lore of his nation, but: would 
recall amid the vast mass of precept and ad- 
monition which had been held sacred by his 
people, mandates hreathing the same lofty 
spirit. It was recognized that the Master was 
pointing to a divine ideal—to a day of per- 
fect righteousness—to the coming of the king- 
dom of God upon earth. The things spoken 
by them of old time were scarcely adequate 
for the guidance of the new time to which 
the best were looking with perpetual aspira- 
tion. 

On another occasion (Matt. xxii, 37,38, 39), 
when tempted to single out some portion of 
the Decalogue as of more authority than the 
other Commandments from the ancient tables, 
Jesus said, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
and with all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandment; and the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neigbhor as thy- 
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self. On these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets.” 

These are doubtless only representative 
words of the great Master, for we find that 
after His departure His disciples continued 
for many generations to uphold the same 
standard of unfaltering love and heavenly 
charity, of patient suffering for truth, but of 
no warlike defence of it—the system of over- 
coming evil with good, rather than that which 
opposes force to force, and seeks to crush an 
evil by hurling against it a greater wrong. 
War was deemed unlawful to the Christian 
for the first three hundred years after Christ. 
There are many instances of a faithful stand 
for peace, and for a true realization of the 
Christian standard of rectitude in this forma- 
tive age of the Church. The youth enrolled 
as a soldier by Roman proconsul would de- 
clare before the tribunal, “I am a Christian 
and cannot fight.” He is enrolled, neverthe- 
less, and is told that he must do soldier’s duty 
or die, and replies, simply, “I cannot fight if 
I die,” and goes calmly to his death. It is 
on record that Marcellus, a centurion in a 
Roman legion, whilst holding his commission, 
became a Christian convert. It is related of 
him that he threw his belt down at the head 
of the legion, declaring his new faith, and 
that he could no longer bear arms. He was 
committed to prison, but remained firm, and 
suffered the punishment of death, not accept- 
ing deliverance as the price of apostacy. Cas- 
sian, notary to the same legion, gave up his 
office, becoming convinced of Christian truth, 
and steadfastly maintained his position under 
trial, dying, like Marcellus, under the hands 
of the executioner. 

These instances were not isolated, but illus- 
trate the constant stand of Christ’s true disci- 
ples in the old Roman world. Their conduct 
was recognized and defended by Christian 
writers—their contemporaries. Clemens of 
Alexandria calls his Christian brethren “ Fol- 
lowers of Peace,” and expressly tells us that 
they used none of the implements of warfare. 
Lactantius says, expressly, “It can never be 
lawful for a Christian to go to war.” About 
’ the end of the second century it was charged 
against Christians by Celsus, one of their op- 

nents, that they refused to bear arms, even 
in cases of necessity. Origen, in replying, 
does not deny the fact, but simply states that 
war is to them unlawful. According to Ter- 
tullian, not one Christian could be found in 
all the standing legions of the Roman empire. 
Tertullian appeals to the Sermon on the 
Mount as authority, insisting that the dispo- 
sitions which these precepts inculcate are not 
compatible with war, and that war is there- 
fore utterly irreconcilable with Christianity. 

Some of the Christian Fathers cite the 
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refusal of their brethren to bear arms a, 
fulfillment of ancient Hebrew prophest i 
Irenzus, who lived about the year 180 4 
affirms the fulfillment of Isaiah’s propheey thy 
men should turn theirswords into ploughshay 
and their spears into pruninghooks, ip jg 
time, “ for the Christians have changed 
swords and their lances into instrum entg¢ 
peace, and they know not how to fight.” © 
Like every other corruption, war gaing 
ground by slow degrees among Christigge 
During the first two hundred years no Ch 
tian soldier is upon record, but during ty 
third the number slowly increased, with 
general decline of the early faith and 
until, in the fourth century, it is admitted by 
historians that they became soldiers withoy 
hesitation. Still a Father might be foung 
here and there asserting the eternal lawg 
righteousness and peace, but as these pagsef 
to their rest the Church abandoned the tenet 
“War is unlawful.” But it must ever iy 
remembered by those who justify warfap 
that they are contending for a corruptig 
which our spiritual fathers of the first ag 
abhorred, and that Christ never sanctioned 
but in the strongest language forbade, 
that the noblest of the followers of Chris 
laid down their lives rather than engage in,” 
Robert Barclay in his Apology thus sum 
up his unanswerable argument against th 
use of the sword of battle for the Christiag 
disciple: “If to revenge ourselves, or to ren 
der injury for injury, evil for evil, wound fe 
wound, to take eye for eye, tooth for tooth 
if to fight for outward and perishing thingy 
to go a warring one against another, whom 
we never saw, or with whom we never had 
any contest, or anything to do; being mo 
over altogether ignorant of the cause of 
war, but only that the magistrates of the 
nations foment quarrels one against another, 
the causes whereof are for the most part um 
known to the soldiers that fight, as well 
upon whose side the right or wrong is; 
yet to be so furious, and rage one agains 
another, to destroy and spoil all, that this o 
the other worship may be received or abok] 
ished; if to do this, and much more of thity 
kind, be to fulfill the law of Christ, then ar 
our adversaries, indeed, true Christians, 
we miserable heretics, that suffer ourselves 
be spoiled, taken, imprisoned, banishe 
beaten, and evilly entreated, without 7 
resistance, placing our trust only in God 
that He may defend us, and lead us by th 
way of the cross into His kingdom. Buti 
it be otherways, we shall certainly receive thé 
reward which the Lord hath promised #& 
those that cleave to Him, and, in denyi 
themselves, confide in Him.” " 


Quakerism was a faithful effort to reviw § 
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in the world the simplicity and purity of that 
blessed and holy faith which the great Mas- 
ter unfolded in His teachings and by His 
example as “He walked up and down in 
' a rom the Sermon on the Mount, and 
from the correspondent convictions of Christ’s 
spirit in our hearts,” says the Summary of 


. 1 Doctrines, bearing date 1790, “ we are con- 
“4 firmed in the belief that wars and fightings are, 


in their origin and effects, utterly repugnant 
io the Gospel, which still breathes peace and 

will to men.” This is the voice of the 
ot Church, speaking officially, just one hundred 
i after the departure of its first apostle, 
4 exe Fox. How is it one hundred years 
“ah jater? The language of the Book of Disci- 
pline scarcely varies: “Consonant with the 
“4 precepts and doctrines of the Gospel, which 

Ereathes peace on earth and goodwill toward 


"f men, we have found it to be our indispens- 


“I able duty to bear a faithful testimony against 
war. It is, therefore, affectionately enjoined 
on the members of our Society to demean 


"8-8 themselves on all occasions in a Christian 


and peaceable manner, demonstrating to the 
world that they are uniform in profession and 
4 practice. Friends are earnestly advised not 
} to engage in any business tending to promote 
} war; to avoid underwriting on armed vessels 
or being concerned in any company where 
such insurance is made, or in shipping or or- 
dering goods shipped in armed vessels; and 
“| not to unite with any, directly or indirectly, 
ina way calculated to promote the spirit of 
war, or which may encourage or strengthen 
4 them therein.” There is no declension here, 
we may claim, as why should there be? The 
laws of our country in this case, as in that of 
} the judicial oath, are so amended that there 
7 isno need of any heroic stand for the pure 
} truth as in the days of old. : 

It may be apprehended that with the with- 
} drawal of tonic pressure from this body, its 
} wal for truth and righteousness may abate, 
} aod corruptions may find entrance. But 


i pevery age brings with it a vast mass of evi- 


dence of the unholy character of aggressive 
warfare. To expatiate upon its miseries is 
needless. All men acknowledge them, and 
all civilized peoples are seeking some way by 
Which the sorrows and calamities of war may 
be effectually averted, hoping and even striv- 


: ‘ing, as they may, for such a general comity of 


, tations, such a system of international law, 
“if, B may be effective to destroy forever the fell 
® Hpirit of mutual destruction. The Spirit-of 


God is yet brooding upon the deeps, we sol- 
} mnly believe, and the voice of this Spirit 
'® yetis, “ Let there be light!” and this is the 
tontinual aspiration of the pure in heart: 
@ Light—more light!” 
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As man walks more and more steadfastly 
with God, he will realize the coming of this 
heavenly light. It will be manifest in more 
and more searching reforms of old evils; 
it will be seen in increased care that the chil- 
dren of toil and of misfortune may share in 
every good which a kind Providence bestows 
on the body politic; it will be known in the 
expression of the people’s will that the right- 
eous, and only they, shall bear rule; and it 
will be grandly shown by the enactment by 
legislative bodies of laws which will be justly 
revered and obeyed, because they embody the 
law of righteousness. - 

Emerson considers war and peace an index 
of civilization. “At a certain stage of his 
progress,” he says, “a man fights, if he be of 
sound body and mind. At a certain higher 
stage, he makes no offensive demonstration, 
but is alert to repel injury, and of an uncon- 
querable heart. At a still higher stage, he 
comes into the region of holiness; passion 
has passed away from him; his warlike na- 
ture is all converted into an active medicinal 
principle; he sacrifices himself, and accepts 
with alacrity wearisome tasks of denial and 
charity ; but being attacked, he bears it and 
turns the other cheek, as one engaged through- 
out his being, no longer to the service of an 
individual, but to the common soul of all 
men.” > 

Again he says, speaking of the supposed 
absurdity of adherence to the extreme peace 
doctrine in certain cases: “A man does not 
come to the length of the spirit of martyr- 
dom without some active purpose, some equal 
motive, some flaming love. If you have a 
nation of men who have risen to that height 
of moral cultivation that they will not declare 
war or carry arms, for they have not so much 
madness left in their brains, you have a na- 
tion of lovers, of benefactors, of true, great 
and able men. Let me know more of that 
nation; I shall not find them defenceless, 
with idle hands swinging at their sides. I[ 
shall find them men of love, honoreand truth ; 
men of an immense industry ; men whose in- 
fluence is felt to the end of the earth; men 
whose very look and voice carry the sentence 
of honor and shame; and all forces yield to 
their energy and persuasion. Whenever we 
see the doctrine of peace embraced by a na- 
tion, we may be assured it will not be one 
that invites injury; but one, on the contrary, 
which has a friend in the bottom of the heart 
of every man, even of the violent and the 
base; one against which no weapon can pros- 
per; one which is looked upon as the asylum 
of the human race and has the tears and 
blessings of mankind.”. 

Again the same great seer of our own nation 
and age says that “if the rising generation 
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can be provoked to think it unworthy to nes- | 
tle into every abomination of the past, and | 
shall feel the generous darings of austerity 
and virtue, then war has a short day, and 
human blood will cease to flow. 

“It is of little consequence in what man- 
ner, through what organs, this purpose of 
mercy and holiness is effected..... The 
mind, once prepared for the reign of princi- 
ples, will easily find modes of expressing its 
will. There is the highest fitness in the place 
and time in which this enterprise is begun. 
Not in an obscure corner, not in feudal Eu- 
rope, not in an antiquated appanage where 
no onward step can be taken without rebel- 
lion, is this seed of benevolence laid in the 
furrow, with tears of hope; but in this broad 
America of God and man, where the forest 
is only now falling, or yet to fall, and the 
green earth opened to the inundation of emi- 
grant men from all quarters of oppression 
and guilt; here, where not a family, not a 
few men, but mankind, shall say what shall 
it be; here, we ask, Shall it be War, or shall 
it be Peace?” 8. R. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PARTING. 


How they loved each other, and what a 
beautiful example of true marriage their wed- 
ded life has been; but how changed is every- 
thing now that she is gone, only the remem- 
brance of what she was to him is left, and 
how precious is every thought that brings to 
his sad heart evidences of her devotion. 
Every wish of hers is a rule of action to him 
now that she is no more, and he finds solace 
and consolation in doing whatever would 


have given her pleasure, but how shall he 
bear the loneliness? How can he live with- 
out her? 


How many have asked this question in the 
hour of bereavement, and yet they have lived 
through the agony of separation, have grown 
calm and strong, and found a sweetness and 
flavor in living that they had not known in 
the gladness of unclouded joy. 

In the very spring-time of life, they joined 
hands, till death should separate, in the old 
meeting-house where from childhood they had 
come with their parents. 

More than half a century they lived to- 
gether, and as the years sped on, drawing 
nearer and nearer, until the two lives became 
a harmonious whole, the one a complement 
of the other. 

He was the embodiment of quiet force with 
a tendency to turn to the shadow side of 
things, but walking with steady purpose when 
the way was clear; while she was hopeful 
and energetic, accepting life as it came and 
ready to give the helping hand and the word 
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| shall 
4 all | 


eyes. 


of encouragement when the path ge 
rough. 
So they journeyed along gaining in world) 
goods and in the respect and confidengg 
all who knew them. Sons and danughtg 
were given them, each new life as it 
added strengthened and drew closer the hg 
of love that had bound them in their youth 
They forgot not in the increase of care ayj It 
responsibility, Him from whom “all bleg} clos 
ings flow;” together they went up “to th 
house of the Lord,” leading their little ong 
along the path in which they had been taug 
to walk, and cheerfully bearing their part; witl 














































the service of the church as its burdens wast Ger 
laid upon them. Jan 
The years sped on and the children greg 44 
to useful manhood and womanhood ; one 
laid in the narrow house appointed for us ali °° 
the others formed new centres of love unl 
duty, and children’s children kept alive the ron 
sweetness and tenderness of youth, so thatagd tre 
as it dimmed the eyes and furrowed the bm 
but mellowed into a richer fruitage the autumyy ™ 
of their lives. wa 
But the parting time that cuts in sunday Na 
the closest bonds of earthly affection drey the 
near. ‘How he watched beside her, never wal g, 
mother more tender of helpless infancy ; f 
anticipated her wants, caught her fainted i 





whispers, speaking words of cheer and hope 
while his fears were haunted by the shadoy, 
of an impending sorrow. 

And as it came nearer and nearer, 
courage to meet, the strength to bear 
awful presence were given to both. “ Then 
is nothing in my way but leaving thee,” 
said. As darkness and the chill of approad 
ing dissolution fell upon the suffering body 4, 
the light and warmth and beauty of the land 
which the spirit was soon to enter, broke-in 
heavenly vision, and she was made ready andy % 
willing to depart. Surrounded by those whe 
she had loved and cherished she passed 
boundary line between the here and the here 
after. 

In the same old meeting-house where in * 
gladness of their young life they had given\ ® 
themselves to each other, they come agai 
she, in the habiliments of the grave, he, ber 
ing like the sturdy oak to the swift hurricant, 

Does the oak break? It bends lower # 
the blast sweeps by, but lifts again its noble 
crown to the sunlight when the swift fury 
the tempest is over past. 

So pray we Him who gives us our belove 
and when the hour of change comes 
them to himself again, may it be with they 
bereaved when this whirlwind of sorrow shally” 
have gone by, may a calm and peaceful eves — 
tide give restful promise of a glorious #] 
morrow and a happy reunion where 
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=} shall be no more sorrow or parting, and where 
all tears shall be forever wiped from our 
L. J.R 


eyes. 
Fifth mo. 3d, 1884. 
—_———_-—098———___-— 
THOMAS STORY’S CONVERSATION WITH PETER 
THE GREAT. 


In the northwest extremity of England, 
¢lose upon the Scottish border, bounded north 
t \and west by the Solway Firth and the Irish 
Sea lies the county of Cumberland. This, 
‘4 with Northumberland, which leans upon the 
| German Ocean on the west was the debateable 
Jand of the old border wars of the Plantage- 
nets times, before the two nations learned that 
one crown would suffice for both, and that in 
gnion is peace and rest. In this historic and 
romantic region of lake and mountain, of for- 
tress and old Roman wall, near the year 1666 
was born a child of honorable parentage who 
was educated carefully in the way of the 
National Church, and received training in all 
the accomplishments then thought to befit an 
English gentleman. He was accounted to be 
of excellent understanding, making natural 
science a subject of special inquiry. 

At the proper age he proceeds to study for 
the legal profession in London. But here he 
comes in contact with the first Apostles of 
the Society of Friends, imbibes somewhat of 
their enthusiasm, and forsakes all his hope of 
distinction in the career opening before him, 


# and Thomas Story hastens to offer all his 


powers and all his mental and spiritual gifts 
on the altar of his God. He becomes a truly 
anointed minister of the Gospel, and, writes a 
contemporary, “ Many witnesses remain, even 
all who were acquainted with him, of his 
high value and merit as a glorious instrument 
in the Divine hand.” He traveled over land 
and sea in obedience to his sense of Divine 
requirements, and at the opening of the 
eighteenth century was a member of the 
Council of William Penn’s government of 
Pennsylvania. 

His life and travels were recorded by his 
® own hand, and are a vivid and interesting pic- 
® ture of his times. He was brought much 
I} into companionship with persons of worldly 


®*® tank, and being a learned, accomplished and 


‘ experienced man, his conversations with these 
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were deemed remarkable enough to warrant 
their collection into a volume. 
He remarks that he never began any con- 


troversy, always maintaining the defensive, 
and rarely entering upon any discussion till 
he knew the Divine truth to rule over his 
own mind and his own will subjected to it. 

In 1697 he had an interview with Peter the 
Great of Russia in London. The czar’s resi- 
dence was a large house at the bottom of 
York Buildings, and thither Thomas Story 
repaired in company with a relative of Robert 
Barclay, who had a kinsman in the czar’s 
service to whom he desired to give some copies 
of Barclay’s Apology, in Latin, hoping they 
might thus fall under the czar’s notice, and 
so subserve the cause of truth. 


“The head of the staircase, on the first 
floor, brought us to the entrance of a long 
passage, which went through the middle of 
the house, and there stood a single man at a 
large window, at the further end next the 
river Thames, to whom we were directed for 
intelligence ; and as we passed along, we ob- 
served two tall men walking in a large room 
on the right hand; but we did not stop to 
look at them, only transiently as we moved ; 
for supposing one of them to be the czar, of 
whom I had heard that he was not willing to 
be looked upon, and careful not to offend him, 
we behaved with caution, and went directly 
to the person standing at the window, of whom 
Gilbert Mollyson inquired after his kinsman ; 
and he told us, that such a person had been 
in the ezar’s service, but was dead. 

“Tn the meantime, came the czar and the 
other to us; the other, I suppose, was Prince 
Menzikoff, his general. Our backs were 
toward them, and our hats on; and when 
they approached, the person with whom we 
had conversed, looked down upon the floor 
with: profound respect and silence; but we 
stood in our first posture, with our faces 
toward the window, as if we had not taken 
any notice of them. The person we had con- 
versed with was an Englishman, a Muscovy 
merchant, known to the czar in his own coun- 
try, understood his language, and was his 
interpreter. Then the czar spoke something 
to him, which we did not understand. Upon 
which he asked us, “Why do you not pay 
respect to great persons, when you are in their 
presence?” I answered, So we do when we 
are fully sensible of it, especially to kings 
and princes; for though we have laid aside 
and decline all vain and empty shows of re- 
spect and duty, and flattering titles, whereby 
they are generally deceived, by insincere and 
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designing men, who seem to admire them for 
their own ends; yet we yield all due and sin- 
cere respect and duty to such, and all in 
authority under them, by giving ready obedi- 
ence to all their lawful commands. But 
when, at any time, any of them, either through 
tyranny or ignorance, or ill counsel, happens 
to command anything contrary to our duty 
to the Almighty, or his son Christ our Lord ; 
then we offer our prayers and tears to God, 
and humble addresses unto such rulers, that 
their understandings may be opened, and 
their minds changed toward us. 

“The czar gave no reply to this, but talked 
with his interpreter again, who then asked: 
‘Of what use can you be, in any kingdom or 
government, seeing you will not bear arms 
and fight ? 

“To this I replied, that many of us had 
borne arms in times past, and been in many 
battles, and fought with courage and magna- 
nimity, and thought it lawful and a duty 
then, in days of ignorance; and I myself had 
worn a sword, and other arms, and knew how 
to use them. . But when it pleased God to re- 
veal in our hearts the life and power of Jesus 
Christ, his Son, our Lord, who is the Prince 
of righteousness and peace, whose command- 
ment is love, we were then reconciled unto 
God, one unto another, unto our enemies, and 
unto all men. And he that commandeth 
that we should love our enemies, hath left us 
no right to fight and destroy, but to convert 
them. And yet we are of use and helpful in 
any kingdom or government; for the princi- 
ple of our religion prehibits idleness, and ex- 
cites to industry ; as it is written, ‘They shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks; and we, being 


husbandmen, concerned in all manner of 


husbandry and improvements, as likewise in 
manufactories and merchandizing, with the 
blessing of heaven upon our labors, do not 
want, but rather abound. And though we 
are prohibited arms, and fighting in person, 
as inconsistent (we think) with the rules of 
the Gospel of Christ; yet we can, and do, by 
his example, readily and cheerfully pay unto 
every government, in every form, where we 
happen to be subjects, such sums and assess- 
ments as are required of us by the respective 
laws under which we live. For when a gene- 
ral tax was laid by the Roman Czar upon his 
extensive empire, and the time of payment 
came, the Lord Jesus Christ, whose kingdom 
is not of this world, demanded of Peter: ‘Of 
whom do the kings of the earth take custom 
or tribute? Of their own children or of 
strangers? Peter saith unto him, Of strangers. 
Jesus saith unto-him, Then are the children 
free. Notwithstanding, lest we should offend 


them, go thou to the sea, and cast an hook, | tained in the books, and if they should me 
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and take up the fish that first cometh up; o 
when thou hast opened his mouth, thou shat ™ 
find a piece of money, that take and ging off 
unto them (the tribute gatherers) for me the 
thee.’ Thus working a miracle to pay a tay) 
where yet it was not strictly due, we byg) % 
great an example do freely pay our taxes io 


Cesar, who, of right, hath the direction 
application of them to the various ends of 
government, to peace or to war, as it pl 
him, or as need may be, according to the eo, 
stitution or laws of his kingdom; and 
which we, as subjects, have no direction 
share; for it is Ceesar’s part to rule, in jug 
tice and in truth, but ours to be subject, ang 
mind our own business, and not to meddlg 
with his. 

“Upon this the Czar took several turns ig 
the gallery or passage, and then came and 
looked steadfastly upon us, though we did 
not seem to mind him, or know that it was he 
Then I said to the interpreter, that we under 
stood there was a person of great dignity and 
distinction in that place, a stranger; vy 
inspectious into the state of affairs and thing 
in general, and, no doubt, might be also in. 
quisitive into the state of religion; and we 
(being a people differing in some points from 
all others, and so much misunderstood and 
misrepresented in our own country, that even 
our neighbors themselves did not know us 
lest that great prince should be misinform 
and imposed upon concerning us and our re 
ligion, had brought him some books, dedicated 
to the sovereign of our native country; by 
which he might please to see a full account 
of our principles. We then produced two 0 
the Apologies in Latin. 

“Then the Czar talked again with the in 
terpreter, who asked us: ‘ Were not these 
books writ by a Jesuit? It is said there are 
Jesuits among you.’ To which Gilbert Molly- 
son replied, ‘That is a calumny, and proves 
the necessity of our endeayors, in that respect, 
at this time. We have no Jesuits among us 
Our religion and theirs differ very widely, 
This book was writ by a near relation of 
mine, who was not a Jesuit, but sincerely of 
those principles asserted and maintained in 
the book, as our whole community is.’ 

‘ And then the czar and interpreter talked 
together again; after which the latter took 
some gold out of his pocket, and offered us) 
for the books. But I told them, we were no” 
such men as to want anything for the books, 
or otherwise. They were a present to that 
great prince, and given freely; and all that 
we desired was, that they might be accept 
able; and that in case any of our Friends 
should, at any time hereafter, come into his 
country, and preach those principles com 
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| yith opposition and be persecuted, by any 
_) or persons in power under him, for 
the same, he would please to afford them pro- 
ection and relief. Then they talked together 
in, and the interpreter kept the books; 
and the Czar and Prince Menzikoff retired 

i into the room from whence they came. 

«They being gone, we asked the interpreter 
if that was the Czar? He said he was. Then 
we asked him, if he had told the Czar the sub- 
stance of what we had said? and he said he 

. Then we desired, that if he asked him 
any more questions about us and our religion, 
not to mention to him any of ‘those rude 
eglumnies thrown upon us by ignorant and 
malicious persons, but the truth, to the best 
of his observation and information; and he 
romised he would. Then he told us that 
the Ozar did not understand the Latin tongue, 
but only his own language and High Dutch. 
Then Gilbert Mollyson gave one of the 
Apologies to the interpreter (for he had seve- 
ral with him), and so we departed in peace 
and satisfaction.” 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The Annual Meeting of Friends’ Boarding 
House, in Philadelphia, was held Fourth mo. 
30th, and the following report was read. 

In presenting the Sixth Annual Report of 
Friends’ Boarding House Association, the 
managers feel they have little to say that is 
new, but are thankful to the friends of the 
Institution for many past favors, and hope, 
daring the coming year sufficient money will 
be subscribed to enable them to pay off the 
mortgage of $7,000 and loan of $400, the 
burden of which greatly curtails its useful- 
ness. More than $700 has already been 
romised, contingent upon the whole amount 
being raised. 

The Association has received the legacies 
from the estates of Eleanor Mather and Wm. 
Stapler, deceased, and have paid a loan of 
$600 during the year, thereby reducing the 
indebtedness that amount. 

As far as its limited means will allow, the 
Institution continues to bestow its good offices 
on friends needing homes, several of the 
boarders are past three score years and ten, 
others are in the younger walks of life. 
Many have expressed their gratification that 
such comfortable and home-like accommo- 
dations have been furnished them at a mode- 
rate charge, and many more would be glad to 
avail themselves of its advantages. 

The income from board has been sufficient 
to pay all the household expenses, but the 
'@ ‘taxes, necessary repairs and interest have 
® been paid out of the contributions received. 
® ‘The Treasurer's report showed receipts 
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and . payments $3,547.47, of which house ex- 
penses were $2,295.05. Interest $400, taxes, 
water rent, insurance and repairs $252.42. 
Balance in treasury $157.18. 

Abraham W. Haines as President, Edmund 
Webster, Clerk, Henry M. Laing, Treasurer, 
were re-elected, together with a Board of Di- 
rectors. 


SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


. . . As on other occasions, I found myself 
in near sympathy with thy written thought, 
and felt like taking my pen at once to tell 
thee so. Now, more than a week has passed, 
and on recurring to the subject again, the 
same feeling comes over me, and I yield to 
the impulse. Can we emphasize too much, 
or begin too early to recognize the “ Voice of 
God in the soul?” That “indwelling of the 
Spirit” which will guide into all Truth? 
Truth! Whatindeed have we to do with creeds 
and dogmas when to do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly constitutes the whole duty 
of man. And do not these propositions widen 
out indefinitely, requiring our best energies 
to meet. I marvel at some of the tradi- 
tions by which we have been encumbered. 
Have they not tended to darken the under- 
standing and divert the attention from that 
which is essential? And may we not hope 
for a better and more enlightened era, when 
freed from the trammels of superstition we 
may walk lovingly, hopefully to the end. 


Thou kindly asks, through thy acceptable 


note, how Iam faring. The past day has 
been a time of unusual depression—why, I 
know not—perhaps only to send me to the 
stronghold for helpand safety ; such allotment, 
I know, is better for me, than the buoyaucy of 
spirit which, sometimes, for a little season is 
allowed me, but thus much I can say, “My 
Father holds the helm,” need we. then fear, 
even though clouds may gather darkly and the 
storm beat vehemently. Oh, it is good to trust 
in the superintendency of Divine Love, and to 
believe that the everlasting Arm is underneath 
in all times of conflict, even though unseen. 
After writing thus far, my thoughts turned 
to the Scriptural Watchword so strongly that 
I opened it, and found the word for the day 
was, “ Ye have need of patience, that after ye 
have done the will of God, ye might receive 
the promise ;” and also, “For yet a little 
while and he that shall come, will come, and 
will not tarry.” To me it is a word of com- 
fort—of needed comfort. How with thee, 
dear , does it suit thy state? Art thou 
waiting for the spring to be opened, the 
fountain unsealed! Be not weary in waiting, 
neither be distrustful of the continued super- 


) $3,704.65, including $2,399.93 from board, | intendency of a gracious Providence, for “ He 
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that shall come, will come, and will not 
tarry,” but his time is not always our time. 





I desire thy advancement and growth toa 
stature far be ond the experience of thy 
friend ; know, the more entirely we 
come under the forming operations of the 
heavenly Hand, the greater will be the 
amount of our true enjoyment, and then, too, 
the greater our fitness for usefulness. Isome- 
times see a little spot for me profitably to 
occupy, and a far more extended sphere upon 
or within which, some of my younger friends 
are designed to labor. I desire equally for 
myself and you, a willingness to be simply 
faithful, each in our own field, and whatever 
be our individual duty or field of action, 
I believe if our trust for qualification be 
rightly placed, we shall receive all that is 
needful. Even day by day (no need of wait- 
ing for great occasions) an influence goes 
forth from a well regulated mind that is help- 
ful to those around; it forms a healthful 
atmosphere. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, FIFTH MONTH 10th, 1884. 








Fipe.ity.~—All the supremely faithful 
ones in the long line of truth-bearers whose 
duty it has been to testify to the power of the 
Most High, have realized a sustaining strength 
amidst all their bodily sufferings for persecu- 
tion and insult, have been the lot of many of 
these. The lofty thought, the consciousness 
of being invisibly linked with the Eternal, 
has given a transcendent peace to the faithful, 
and they have realized that it was blessed to 
be in the condition which called forth the re- 
viling and the persecution of those who knew 
not the sure source of strength. He who said, 
“Blessed are ye when men shall revile you 
and persecute you,” knew full well what it 
was to be under the ban of his fellow-men, 
but he also knew the strength which followed 
complete fidelity to the highest ideal of right. 
His was a high calling, and His devotion to 
it is without a parallel. Mighty consequences 
have resulted from that faithful life, and 
others who have been true to their measure 
of light have also, though the sphere of their 
action was smal], reached and helped many 
needy hearts among their fellow-men. Fi- 
delity to the right cannot fail to be like the 
sowing of good seed in fertile places. How 
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we all are conscious of an up-springing of the 
spirit when we see faithfulness to the spiritug) 








guide enabling its possessor to walk calmly§ cit 
onward and upward toward the high ideal, . 
How mean and petty seem our aims, and hoy Br 
poor our material possessions, when compared} ho 





with the richness of the spiritual kingdom, 
“He that sacrifices his ideal to his bread 
finds, when it is too late, that ‘man does no 
live by bread alone.’ No man who was truly 
faithful in heart and conscience to his God 
ever died in want of bread. But thousandg 
who spent their lives in earning and storing 
up the wherewithal of this world, died in hun. 
ger and thirst which no gold could quench,” 

Whatever is purest within us, is the near. 
est approach to absolute purity, and stands 
to our consciousness as the witness for God, 
We are called to be faithful to this, Ay 
absolute fidelity to our highest sense of right 
is the course which will bring about our high- 
est development. Any considerations which | 
thwart this progress rob us of our inheritance 
and put us upona lower plane. Comprehend- 
ing that the enduring riches are those of the 
Spirit, let us earnestly and faithfully give 
ourselves to the cultivation thereof, for we 
must find that “there is a great gulf fixed” 
between that condition which sees nothing 
beyond the material possessions of the visible’ 
world, and the open-eyed vision which looks 
upon things eternal. 
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Forest Frres.—Forest fires have been 
raging not only in this State, but in New 
Jersey and New York, and are an unexpected 
feature of the spring time; after a winter re- 
markable for the amount of rain which has 
fallen. The burning of the town of Brisbin, in 
Clearfield county, Penna., which occurred on’ 
the morning of the 2d of Fifth month, was due_ 
to the flames of the forest fires around it, 
About two hundred and fifty buildings have | 
been destroyed, and we learn that over one ™ 
hundred families have lost everything, and a 
mill and vast stores of lumber are destroyed. 
Several lives were lost. 

The ready help and sympathy of the neigh- 
boring town of Houtzdale was immediately 7 
enlisted for the sufferers, and the citizens of & 
that place have issued a call for assistance in § 
their work of mercy, as follows: | \ 
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“We, the Committee of Relief of Houtz- 
dale, appointed at a general meeting of the 
citizens, appeal to the benevolent citizens of 
the State of Pennsylvania for relief for the 
9,500 needy citizens of our sister borough of 
Brisbin, who were this day burned out of 
house and home. Money, clothing and pro- 
yisions are needed. Thos. R. Corboy, Chief 

; W. H. Patterson, Secretary ; Theo. 


“ Van Dusen, Treasurer.” 
ul Forest fires are extensive in Cameron, 
‘od uylkill, Northumberland, and Luzerne 


counties. We doubt not that help will not 





nds 
re be withheld from the stricken communities 
un. | by those whose homes and business have been 
sh.” F safe. aah 
at =Hannan Barnarp.—In the valuable Ap- 
nde pendix to the “ Life and Letters of James and 
od. # Tucretia Mott,” we find this letter of L. M., 
An written to a friend in her latter days, which 
ght} will have deep interest to those who love to 
gh- keep alive the memory of faithful and heroic 
ich spirits. 
7 « , . . Ihave always regretted that so 
nd- 4 jittle has been published of the sad experi- 
the # ence of that remarkable woman, Hannah 
ive § Barnard; but I have no authentic data to 
we g give now. 
4” “She was born in Nautucket, and removed 
: with her parents to Hudson, I think before 
Ng} the War of the Revolution, for my mother 
ble # remembered her being on a religious visit to 
sks | Nantucket before the year 1800. About that 
time she went to England with a certificate 
from the Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
xen | signed by John Murray, James Parsons, and 
ew | James Mott (our grandfather); Elizabeth 
Coggeshall being her companion. While she 
ted was in England, a complaint was sent thence 
ree § tothe Monthly Meeting of Hudson, accusing 
as | her of unsound doctrine bordering on infi- 
in | delity; and a letter was sent to her by the 
on | tree Elders, encouraging her to return home. 
MA This was, I think, after London Meeting had 


taken up the case. The meeting disowned 


it. § her (1797). When her case was opened in 
ve § that meeting, her companion, Elizabeth Cog- 
ne § geshall, fainted. 
. § “On their return home, Hudson Meeting 
* F could do no less, in their reverence for Lon- 
ds F don Meeting, than to deny her the right of 
@ membership. Her letter in reply to the Elders 
h- § Was an excellent production, stating her own 
ly | me clearly, and the injustice of the treatment 
f Which she had received; saying, that when 
fF she had preached against war, as never hav- 
iD 


F ing been prosecuted by the command of the 
)\ Divinity, she had been accused of denying 
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the authenticity of the Scriptures ; and whereas 
Jesus had faith in Moses, therefore she had 
denied Jesus and was an infidel. 

“This is from memory. The papers were 
sent to us by our mother Mott with the cer- 
tificate and other papers. I valued them 
highly, and often sent them to our friends 
John Comly and others; but at length they 
disappeared and no search could restore them ; 
so that I have sometimes feared a pious fraud 
had been practiced. Among the papers was 
Hannah Barnard’s creed, opposed to any 
‘scheme of salvation.’ 

“She lived to witness our separation, and 
said that she had lived to see the Society 
divided on the ground on which she was dis- 
owned. 

“She and her husband and family lived 
comfortably together in Hudson. She was 
well known as a friend to the poor and 
afflicted. . . . Some traveling Friends paid 
a religious visit to her, advising her to ‘re- 
turn, repent, and live.’ Before they left, she 
addressed them thus: ‘ Friends, your preach- 
ing does not apply to me.’ ” oS rs 

Such treatment of a blameless and enlight- 
ened witness to the truth, eighty-seven years 
ago, reminds us of the progress of the present 
age. The generation which could coldly 
cast out of the communion of the Society of 
Friends such as she, was closely allied to that 
which imagined that the Church was more fit 
to be the Bride of Christ without the mem- 
bership of the stainless and eminent John 
Bartram, the naturalist, of Philadelphia, be- 
cause he was not supposed quite “sound” on 
the trinitarianism into which, in those times, 
Quakerism was drifting steadily. 

The quiet submission with which these gen- 
tle and gracious spirits, and such as these, 
bore their ostracism from the religious So- 
ciety which they had loved as their spiritual 
home on earth, was the seed, the vigorous 
and united stand for liberty of conscience, 
and the freedom of the ministry, which made 
way for the decided and important division 
in the Society of Friends, which is still a stir- 
ring memory to many now living. 





MARRIED. 


HOOPES—HAINES.—On Fourth mo. 22d, 
1884, under the care of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting, Edmund Hoopes to Emma R. Haines, 
both of West Chester, Pa. 


VANDEGRIFT—GARRETT.—On Fourth 
mo. 26th, 1884, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Wilmington, Del., by Friends’ cere- 
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mony, Lewis C. Vandegrift and Rachel Men- 
denhall, daughter of Eli Garrett. 


SWAYNE—WALTON.—On Fourth month 
80th, 1884, under the care of Fallowfield Month- 
ly Meeting, Edward Swayne, of Kennett 
Square, to Mary D. Walton, of Highland, 
Chester co., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ 





DIED. 


BOYCE.—On Third month 1lith, 1884, in 
Danby, Vermont, Jemima Boyce, aged 82 
years ; all her lifea member of Danby Monthly 

eeting. 

She belonged to the class of Friends (now 
becoming rare) who adhere strictly to the old 
forms of plainness in dress and speech, and 
dearly loved the Society of which she was a 
member. Her social nature, herstrong friend- 
ships and her love of children endeared her to 
the hearts of her friends and neighbors. Her 
last illness was attended with great suffering, 
which she bore with wonderful patience and 
cheerfulness. Through all, her mind was 
stayed upon that strength which comes to 
those who lay hold upon the life which is to 
come. 


CLOUD.—On Fourth month 29th, 1884, in 
West Philadelphia, Ann, wife of Jesse Cloud, 
in her 76th year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia. 


HANCE.—On Fifth month 2d, 1884, Seth 8S. 
Hance, aged 67 years; a member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 


HIBBARD.—On Fifth month 4th, 1884, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Albert G. 
Thatcher, near Wilmington, Del., Susan C. 
Hibbard, in the 65th year of her age. 


HILYARD.—Suddenly, at his residence, 
Rancocas, N. J., Joseph W. Hilyard, in his 
8ist year. 


MOORE.—On Fourth month 30th, 1884, at 
Avondale, Chester co., Pa., Rachel, wife of 
Sharpless Moore, in the 72d year of her age; 
an Elder of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 


READ.—On First month 27th, 1884, in Bal- 
timore county, Md., after a few days illness of 
measles and chronic croup, Howard H., son of 
William H. and Julia A. Read, in his 8th 

year. A bright, intelligent child, and dearly 
eloved. 


SANDERS.—On Fourth mo. 138th, 1884, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Samson Boone, 
near Richmond, Ind., Sarah Sanders, widow 
of Jacob Sanders, in the 86th year of her age; 
a member of White Water Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana. 





Has the glad heart no need of God? Nay, 
but it was a wise prayer the fathers of the 
English Church taught us to pray: “In all 
time of our wealth, good Lord deliver us.” 
For prosperity and joy have their temptations 
as well as failure and sorrow. And not only 
so, but our prosperity and our joy need to be 
lifted up into the divine light, so that with 
our joy we can go unto God, our joy.—John 
Page Hopps. 
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NATURE'S JUSTICE. with 

The careful observer of nature will notigg we 
that among her most prominent charagtep ve 
istics is a constant tendency to equalization | the} 
Every one of her apparent extremes is mateheg | ther 
by asimilar extreme on the opposite side, ang} of 2 
a law of compensatory justice is ever at work, Pt 
From the centrifugal and centripetal fo injus 
whieh, pulling in the opposite directions, good 
maintain the perfectly rythmical and orderly | afte! 
march of the planets, down to the ebb ang e 
flow of the tiniest rivulet, this law is invay. pet 


able. Day and night, heat and cold, mou, 
tain and valley, land and sea, storm ang 
calm, all proclaim the essential fairness of 
nature in blending what seem to be opposites 
into a perfect whole. Each one is made gp 
to limit and counterbalance the other that no 














injustice can be done by either. 4 thal 
While we readily admit this truth in the} ™™ 
material world, it is one which we frequently thot 
ignore in the forces which govern our lives} 924 
and circumstances. We do not believe that} 9¢ 
nature will be as just to us as she is tothe} %¥ 
winds and waves. ‘Thus we are ever wasting} %Y' 
our strength in the vain endeavor to circum} % | 
vent her laws, and to secure certain portions} Pa 
of what seems to us good in life without the} &! 
corresponding portions that necessarily attend} °¥%¢ 
them. While we should pronounce that man} 4! 
mad, who should endeavor to keep the waves § V@ 
at high tide, or secure sunlight without a} WH 
shadow, the sanest of us are doing something the 
of the same sort in another direction. Forg it 
example, a man pursues wealth without count bel 
ing the cost. He foresees its pleasures, ig} 1 
advantages, its opportunities, but not they °F 
duties and responsibilities it will involve, nor Pu 
the sacrifice of other and perhaps higher} ™ 
things which its eager pursuit will demand} 
Gradually, without intending it, he resign} 
one thing after another in his absorbing work, th 
Perhaps it is his health, his culture, his fam-} ® 
ily fireside, or even his own self-respect. Pree} ™ 
ently he gains the object of his chase, but the 
happiness he expected has meantime slipped | © 
away, and the account is more than balanced w 
on the other side. He may not see his losses | % 
with the same vividness that he sees his gains, h 
but if he is poorer in health, or in power, orf ™ 
in character, or in domestic happiness, he has J ™ 
over-reached himself in his vain effort o— “ 
cheat nature. " 
So the self-indulgent man thinks to secure® P 
the gratification of appetite without paying — * 
its price. For a time he may enjoy thee® ° 
sensual pleasures, but by degrees his course ! 
of life brings forth its natural fruits. His® * 
vitality is sapped, his self-respect is gone, his * 
very power of enjoyment has diminished, i 
he is, perchance, the victim of disease, oF 4 





poverty, or self-reproach. A plain man look# \ 
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ith envy on one who has risen to place and 
wer, but if he could see all the steps that 
ye been taken to bring him there, or all 
the perplexities that surround him now he is 
, he would not barter his present peace 

of mind for the coveted greatness. 
People who are fond of complaining of the 
jnjustice of circumstances, declaring that the 
are often unsuccessful and the evil are 
often prosperous, would do well to analyze 
orefally their estimate of success and pros- 
ity. If they include in it riches, fame and 
ition, and exclude from it peace of mind, 
gcontented spirit, a good conscience, a noble 
character and the luxury of doing good, they 
are right according to their standard. But if 
these latter possessions are preferable, then are 
the good prosperous indeed, with a prosperity 
that no misfortune can touch and no loss can 
remove, and the evil are truly unsuccessful, 
though they may have wealth and station 
and power and ease. The truth is that every 
action, with its natural consequences, forms 
a whole which cannot be broken. Emerson 
says on this point: “ Justice is not postponed ; 
a perfect equity adjusts its balance in all 
parts of life. . . . Every secret is told, every 
crime is punished, every virtue rewarded, 
every wrong redressed, in silence and cer- 
tainty. What we call retribution is the uni- 
versal necessity by which the whole appears 
whenever a part appears. If you see smoke 
there must be fire. If you see a hand ora 
limb you know that the trunk to which it 
belongs is there behind. Every act rewards 
itself; or, in other words, integrates itself. . . . 
Crime and punishment grow out of one stem. 
Punishment is a fruit that, unsuspected, 
ripens within the flower of the pleasure which 
concealed it. Cause and effect, means and 
ends, seed and fruit, cannot be severed, for 
the effect already blooms in the cause, the 
of pre-exists in the means, the fruit in the 


The attempt to sunder these will always 
end in failure—failure as complete as that 
which would attend an effort to get the light 
of the sun without its warmth, or to reap a 
harvest where no seed has been sown. Let 
us then desist from such folly and no longer 
try to cheat ourselves into the belief that we can 
ever evade one iota of the natural results of 
our actions. We may not be able to-predict the 
precise way in which virtue and happiness 
are fused together or in which misery and 


wil-dolng are knit into each other, but that 


a 
is. truth in which we may safely place the 


‘Most implicit faith, and upon which we may 
bnild without fear of destruction.— Public 


are inseparable by their very nature, 
not to be divided by any human power, 


er. 
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WISDOM IN CHARITABLE WORK. 


Susan J. Lesley, well known in our com- 
munity for her judicious services to the poor 
and dependent classes, in a recent article in 
the columns of one of our valued exchanges, 
gives some instances of the exercise of wisdom 
in charitable work, which we are glad to lay 
before our readers : 


It is very little known how ignorant many 
poor people are of the resources at their 
command, and they need a friend to tell 
them. I know one district chairman in 
Philadelphia who recommends very little 
relief, almost nothing. What does she do? 
you ask. Why,she religiously spends certain 
hours every week in walking about her dis- 
trict and encouraging other visitors to do the 
same. She has imagination, she has sym- 
pathy, she has good judgment, and practical 
benevolence as well. Her heart, is in the 
work, her intelligence is in it. If she sits 
down in a house ten minutes, she sees some- 
thing to be suggested or improved, or kindly 
advised, in the right time or place. One old 
colored man, to whom she never gave alms, 
used to say, when the intervals were longer 
between her visits, “Oh now, Miss ——, do 
come jest’s often’s ever ye can; for I needs 
your advice for everything.” 

She takes an interest in children; and, if 
they do, not wish to go to school or their 
parents do not feel the necessity, she inspires 
both to desire it. She visits the teachers, she 
goes with the children. If a member of a 
family be ill or laboring under chronic ill 
heath or deformity, she kindly points out 
alleviations,—-more healthful diet, more health- 
ful occupation, any mental resource of which 
the patient is capable. She points out the 
country retreat or the seaside home in sum- 
mer, and shows how to earn or gain these 
privileges, if possible. She is their friend, 
their medium of communication between the 
best of heaven’s influences and their depressed 
lives. But, then, she has a vocation for her’ 
work not given tomany. There are diversities 
of gifts. 

Let me now mention other cases, requiring 
not only the friend rather than alms, but also 
showing the value of careful investigation by 
a paid official and the codperation of various 


‘old organizations, as well as the aid of private 


benevolence. 

A superintendent of one of our Ward 
Associations, in walking one day through one 
of the most degraded districts, saw a whole 
family put out of their house by the consta- 
ble, the door locked behind them, the day 
cold and wet, the father a reeling drunkard, 
the mother worse. Three children of uncom- 
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mon beauty were crying on the steps. The 
officers took charge of the parents, one to go 
to prison, the other to a reformatory. The 
children would have been taken to the station- 
house, but the superintendent asked to take 
charge of them. They were taken to the 
ward house, bathed and dressed comfortably, 
and placed in the free kindergarten. 

Then, the superintendent began the work 
of investigation, little thinking how long it 
must last. The children had been trained for 
professional beggars, and had all the arts and 
whines and tricks to catch pennies which, 
added to their beauty and fascinations, had 
made them very successful. Their new care- 
taker never allowed auy one to question them 
about their former lives or allude to their 
habits. After a few months in the kinder- 
garten, the remembrance faded. In the mean 
time, she was visiting former neighbors of the 
family in various eulidin, corresponding 
with people who had known them in other 
cities, piecing together every little clew she 
could get hold of, until a tolerably clear his- 
tory of their past years had been made out. 
She learned at last that they were among the 
families, not so uncommon as is generally 
supposed, who had drifted down from a better 
class of society into this lower stratum. The 
woman had married an adventurer, and was 
lost to early home and to friends who had 
disapproved her course. More correspondence, 
more patient investigation, and at the end of 
a year the grandfather of the children was 
found living in a distant Western town. He 
wrote with gladness at the discovery of his 

randchildren, and said he would adopt the 

ittle girl and bring her up as his own. He 
would have taken the little boys also, except 
that he already had five boys by a second 
marriage since his daughter had left him. 
He sent money to pay her expenses, if the 
child could be sent to him. Then came into 
play the great good of codperation. The 

ennsylvania Railroad, through its highest 
official, sent a circular letter to all: the con- 
ductors on all the roads to take special care 
of the little girl of five years; and she was 
taken by the superintendent to the midnight 
train, and put to sleep on a seat with her 
little bundle for a pillow and a warm cover- 
ing over her, An excellent letter came from 
the grandfather twelve days later, telling 
that his child had arrived in the best of spirits, 
and that as soon as he had bought her new 
clothes she would begin to go to school. 

Six months later, a lady from another dis- 
tant city came to the Ward Office, to prove 
that she was the aunt of the little boys, and 
to take them with her to her distant but most 


comfortable home. Here were three children, | the “ machine,” as it is called, closes up the 
rescued by intelligent investigation from | fountains of kind hearts. Should it every 
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vagrancy and sin, and, in place of ch 


charity, are growing up in well-ordered h con 
and with the responsible care of near relatiyg die 
who would have been ignorant of their y pal 
existence, but for the faithful work of thy bul 
paid official of a Ward Office. : us | 
The last illustrative case is one that bri 
out the union of public with private charj 
even more'strongly. A poor but most respeg On 


table woman, suffering from an incurable ang 
painful disease, had exhausted nearly all th 
Hospital Charities of this city, having beg 
kindly cared for in each as long as there wa 
any hope for her, but of necessity discharged 
when her case proved incurable. She, 
found her way to a Ward Office of the 
Charity Organization. The same patient 
investigation followed, she being cared for 
meanwhile; and a brother was discovered jp 
the far West, who would gladly take care of 
her for her few remaining years, if only the 
expense of the long journey could be borne 
elsewhere. The superintendent then went to 
the Union Benevolent Society, who had the 
power to get a commutation ticket for her on 
second-class cars. This they did. Then the, 
Home Mission was applied to; and they gave 
two dollars toward the ticket. Then, five 
poor women, former neighbors, earning their 
living by day’s works, gave each a dollar, 
A aonb society and some friends of the 
superintendent contributed the rest, and the 
ticket was bought. But she was so feeble it 
became evident that she needed the easiest 
first-class accommodations. So the superin- 
tendent went to the great railroad office, and 
asked if she might have them for her second- 
class ticket. The utmost kindnesss was shown. 
Again, a circular letter was written to con 
ductors, and all care of her insured. And, 
when she went to her train, her poor neigh- 
bors went with her to place her in comfort, 
and carried for her a nicely packed basket 
with every delicacy she could need for her 
weary journey. Letters have been received J 
that she reached her destination in comfort, 
and we trust she will end her days in peace 
among her own relatives. 

Such cases are of none too common occur 
rence; but they are by no means isolated ones, 
and are presented as incentives toward the 
kind of work which will become more fre 
quent as the principles of organized charity 
are better understood. We think it needs 
paid officials with skill and wisdom to bind 
together and bring to a focus all the resources 
of investigation and of public and private” 
benevolence, and that such officials fairly ear” 
their salaries, and save money to an undis 
criminating public. And we do not see that 
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come to be that the spirit we have indicated 
dies out of the Associated Charities (which 
name we greatly prefer to our own), let us 
bury them out of sight, and ask God to give 
us something better. 


achat sbidlatetiniicmaioioan 
THE WOOD THRUSH. 


One misty morn in springtime, when clouds 
were in the sky, 

We wandered out together, my little boy, and I; 

We could not wait for sunshine; we yearned 
to see the flowers, 

Whose beauty had not cheered us for many 
long, dark hours. 


I said that it was springtime, but winter lin- 
ered still ; : 

We felt his breathing in the blast that blew 
from off the hill, 

And we saw his cold white garments, though 
sadly rent, and stained, 

In many a lingering patch of snow that here 
and there remained. 


We hunted vainly for the flowers; they hid 
themselves away, 

And folded up their pretty robes, to wear some 
brighter day ; 

But we heard the murmur of a brook, and 
hastened where it flowed, 

To see if any sign of spring its leaping waters 

* showed. 


Even there the scene was cheerless; those 
wavelets seemed to flow 

As do the languid tear-drops adown the cheeks 
of woe; 

While shivering trees, that stood around with 
branches grim and bare, 

Made piteous moans, like human things op- 
pressed with grief and care. 


The child looked sadly in my face; his eyes 
began to fill, 

For disappointment o’er his hopes was breath- 
ing blight and chill ; 

When lo! a sweet and gladsome sound, a joy- 
inspiring strain, 

Broke from the leafless branches near and 
echoed o’er the plain. 


- Louder, and clearer, rose the song; the trees 


forgot to moan; 


' The waters of the brook leaped up, and caught 


that merry tone; 
My young companion caught it too, he clapped 
his hands and smiled, 


And shouted forth the happy thoughts that 


now his heart beguiled. 


Up rose that music to the clouds, and seemed 
to pierce them, too, 

For soon a little sunbeam came peeping, smil- 
ing through ; 

While murky mists, from hill and vale, crept 
noiselessly away, 

Like guilty creatures forced to flee by some 
enchanter’s lay. 


_ We could not see the warbler, though we knew 
that he was nigh ; 

Yet still he sought to hide himself from each 
admiring eye, 
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Like rare and modest natures, that, still un- 
seen, pursue 

The — and noble duties, God sets for them 
to do. 


We could not see the warbler, yet well I knew 
his voice: 

Its carol many a time before had bid my heart 
rejoice ; 

And I told my young companion the history 
of the bird, 

Whose joyous notes still o’er our heads in 
every pause we heard. 


I told about its form, and hue, its plumage 
and its name, 

And how, at early springtime, so punctually 
it came 

From Southern groves, to build its nest within 
our colder bowers, 

And cheer us, with its music, through all the 
summer hours. 


‘‘And now, my darling child,’ said I, ‘‘ mark 
what I’ve yet to tell 

About this eee songster, and ponder o’er 
it well: 

He does not get discouraged, like a foolish 
little boy, 

When he can see before him no prospect bright 
with joy. 


“ But with the pure devotion that warms a 
loving heart, 

He seeks, amid misfortune, some comfort to 
impart; 

When still the sky is darkest, the day most 
dull and drear, | 

He pours abroad his melody, to gladden and 
to cheer.”’ 


My listener marked the lesson. He found no 
flowers that day, 

But richer was he going home, than when he 
came away, 

For his little heart remembered, full faithfully 
and long, 

The beautiful example of the wood-bird’s 
cheerful song. 

. —E. S. Smith. 


WHILE the seasons come and go, 
Field and meadow, wood and plain 
Blossom, fade, and bloom again, 
And the tireless rivers flow. 
Creeds were born to live and die 
Like the men who gave them birth, . 
Living as they live, and passing 
As they pass away from earth. 
But unshaken, firm, eternal, 
Stands the living altar stone, 
In the soul’s most secret chamber, 
Where the priest is God alone. 
—Henry R. Dorr. 


HE who hath led will lead 
All through the wilderness ; 
He who hath fed will feed ; 
He who hath blessed will bless ; 
He who hath heard thy cry 
Will never close his ear ; 
He who hath marked thy faintest sigh 
Will not forget thy tear. 
He loveth always, faileth never, 
So rest on him, to-day, forever! 
—F. R. Havergal. 
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THE LITTLES ARE THE LARGER. 

It is not merely that the littles have their 
place and part in making up the larger; 
everybody admits that: but it is that, in a 
sense, the littles are in themselves the larger ; 
not everybody recognizes that as a truth. 


It is the thin edge of the blade that does | 


the cutting. Not in the massive hilt, but in 
the attenuated point, of the dagger, lies the 
danger of that weapon. Old soldiers have 
no such fear of heavy artillery, as of light 
infantry. They do not dread the ponderous 
round shot, or the shrieking Parrot shell, as 
they do the hissing bullet that pierces the 
air, and tissues of life, like a flying needle. 
It is said that the cost of the fences in America 
is greater in the aggregate than the cost of 
the buildings. It is certainly the case that 
the smaller items exceed in amount the larger 
ones in every man’s cash account. And when 
it comes to the troubles and worries of life, 
who will say that it is the great things rather 
than the little ones which make up his daily 
burden, and that cost him his keenest heart- 
pangs ? 

All great discoveries are made through 
observing the little things rather than the 
larger ones. It is the man who watches the 
swinging lamp, or the falling apple, or the fly- 
ing kite, or the twitching muscles of the frog- 
or the convulsive lifting of the kettle-cover, 
or who pores in study over the lenses of the 
microscope, who brings to light new forces in 
nature, and new helps to toil, and to power, 
and to health. More has been learned con- 
cerning the material universe beyond our 
sabe, by the examination of the single rays 
of light from the distant orbs, under the 
scrutiny of the spectroscope, than by all the 
survey of the vast orbs themselves,in the 
limitless sweep of the telescope. And the 
great scholar in any sphere always shows his 
greatness rather in his new uplifting of an 
overlooked little in his realm of research, than 
in his setting in a new light the great truths 
which even an untrained éye could see, and 
an unskilled mind could recognize the mean- 


ing of. 

ine a man who could nerve himself up 
to bear the amputation of a limb, or who 
could move forward unflinchingly into the 
thick of battle, shrinks like a child from the 
thought of having a tooth pulied, or an in- 
flamed finger lanced. The very smallness of 
the demand for courage stands as a barrier 
to heroism. As there are poisons which kill 
surely in small doses, but which work their 
own cure in larger portions, so there are many 
trials and causes of suffering which are over- 
powering and deadly in proportion to their 
seeming insignificance. Those who could 
bear great griefs courageously, and who could 
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grandly meet great emergencies, are powg, 


























































less in the presence of discomforts and annoy. Ai 
ances which are large enough to be a reality § ture 
but too small to create a demand on al] Aro 
energies of mind and heart. And s0,-agj4 well 
many another sphere, the little troubles prog kno 
to such sufferers the larger ones. 1 inl 
And because the littles are the larger, if of ¢ 
behooves us to look well to the littles in ggg pa 
dealings with others, and in our being pot 
doing before God. It is by our littles of 0 
we have power for good or for ill among oy gy! 
fellows; and it is by our littles that our chapy 
acter is both shaped and shown. ‘ - 
It is by the little word. or deed of loyj 
kindness and loving sympathy that we makg eral 
other hearts glad, and that we win the loy§ ‘4 
and gratitude of others. And it is by they P 
little word of thoughtless or deliberate up. , 
kindness or severity that we give pain toy 9 





others, and that we leave sad or bitter memo 
ries of our unlovely course in the minds of 









those whose love and respect we might hayg) *! 
won and‘held, It is often true that— ti 
* A clouded face P é 

Strikes deeper than an angry blow.” eu 

tu! 


It requires constant watchfulness to guard 
our littles in speech and conduct. It is hapder 
to be always right in little things, than to be 
always right in great things. It is easier ty 
show littleness in the doing or the attempting 
of great things, than it is to show greatness 
in the doing or attempting of little thingy 
But both these things are possible ; and both 
of them are sure to be recognized, and to have 
their potency, whenever and wherever they 
are manifested. 

We judge our fellows and we are judged of 
others, by little things rather than by those 
that are obviously great things. It is the 
unconscious, the instinctive, and the impulsive 
word and act of those whom we observe, 
rather than their more deliberate and formal 
expressions of self, by which we shape our 
estimate of them. And-in the same wa 
we are judged by the world around us. Itis 
more important for us, in fact to have a care 
to our course in the minor affairs of every: 
day life than in the greater matters and on 
the chief occasions, when everybody knows” 
that we are on our guard and at our best. 7 

When the Lord chose men for Gideon's” 
army, He judged them by the way in which 
they saihaniod so simple an act as drinking 
from a spring. Iu our Lord’s parable, it was 
the man who had taken care of one pound” 
faithfully, to whom his master gave the rulé 
of ten cities. God’s rule of judging is 
universal application: “ He that is faithful — 
in a very little is faithful also in much; and & 
he that is unrighteous in a very little is um 
righteous also in much.”—S, 8. Times. 
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SYSTEMATIC CULTURE. 

At the end of his first preface to “ Litera- 
ture and Dogma,” written in 1873, Matthew 
Arnold drops into an exhortation which it is 
well to heed. Culture, he tells us, is “ to 
know the best that has been thought and said 
in the world.” This isa broad and deep idea 
of culture. It seems too large to be com- 

by any single life. But Arnold does 

not hesitate to remind us that there is much 
of our lives that we unnecessarily throw away. 
To attain this end, a system, he says, is nec- 
in our reading. Of reading without 

m, he thinks that nothing can be truer 
Be hat Butler says, “ That, really, in gen- 
St eral no part of our time is more idly spent 
than the time spent in reading.” His closing 

raph is worth quoting in full : 

“Still, culture is indispensably necessary, 
and culture is reading, but reading with a 

rpose to guide it, and with system. He 

loes a good work who does anything to help 
this; indeed, it is the one essential service 
now to be rendered to education. And the 

Jea that this or that man has no time for 
culture will vanish as soon as we desire cul- 
tureso much that we begin to examine seri- 
ously our present use of our time. It has 
often been said, and cannot be said too often: 
Give to any man all the time that he now 
wastes, not only on his vices (when he has 
them), but on useless business, wearisome or 
deteriorating amusements, trivial letter-writ- 

















































































a ing, random reading, and he will have plenty 
' of time for culture. “Die Zeit ist unendlich 
a lang,” says Goethe ; and so it really is. Some 





of us waste all of it, most of us waste much, 
but all of us waste some.” 
There is a tone of the preacher in this 







| raph, but it is healthy advice; and it 
nei os itself upon us, especially at this season 

of the year, when the question of time and 
ie our use of it are brought to mind by the note 





we take of its flight. The waste of time in 
reading, Arnold thinks, is owing largely to a 
lack of system. He rightly values the work 
of those who are endeavoring to guide us 
through the vast mazes of literature by the 
clues which catalogues, digests, indexes, clas- 
tifications, and courses of reading may fur- 
nish us. Our librarians are doing good work 
in this direction. We seldom enter a bookstore 
or library without feeling, not merely how 
many books we want, but how many more 
books we do not want. Our journey through 
' life is rapid and brief at the best, but every- 
thing which will tend to increase the judi- 
| cousness of our selection will be of value to 
the traveler. But brief and rapid as it is, 
® Amold thinks that we have time enough on 
sthe journey to know “‘ the best that has been 
S thought and said in the world,” if we use our 
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time to good advantage. The “useless busi- 
ness,” “deteriorating amusements,” “ trivial 
letter-writing,” and “ random reading,” which 
he mentions, are but a part, though a very 
serious part, of the hindrances we meet with 
in a proper employment of our time. 

Many people waste time from not having 
in the first place any definite purpose to which 
it may be applied. Their lives lack plan, 
intention, directness. They have no target 
to fire at; they shoot aimlessly into the air. 
They drift along with the course of events. 
There is the same difference between their 
life and that of those who are steadily bent 
on self-culture as there is in the life of a far- 
mer who sows and works for harvest and the 
life of a tramp who picks up what he can get 
from door to door, or finds a hand-to-mouth 
subsistence, when hard-pressed, in a conve- 
nient berry patch. 

Another cause of waste of time is found 
in a neglect properly to organize it. People 
who have high aims in life often fail, because 
they have no method in realizing them. The 
unattainable ever beckons them with its al- 
lurements, conscience smites them with its 
admonitions, and yet they fail: to do what 
they want to do or even what they may do. 
They unreel the thread of life from day to 
day, but do not weave it into the gorgeous 
patterns which float before their eyes.. And 
yet, if they were only taught how to take the 
stitches, how easily it might be done, and how 
much time they might find at their disposal 
to do it! There are many people, to be sure, 
who do not like to work under the constraints 
and limitations of fixed plans; but it is pro- 
bably true that nine people out of ten could 
accomplish more with a definite plan and 
method than they can or do accomplish with- 
out it. 

Let the ideal be ever so high and the plan 
to realize it ever so good, there is a third ele- 
ment which is needed for success. It is the 
force of an uncompromising will. Determi- 
nation, energy, perseverance, must be back and 
behind all our efforts. We cannot rise to the 
heaven of Arnold’s culture on any “ flowery 
beds of ease.” It is only by “ painful step 
and slow” that we mount to a plane higher 
than our present selves. Many men succeed 
in life not by reason of their magnificent 
abilities, but by their magnificent energy. 
Singleness and directness of aim are all-im- 

portant, but there must be the powder behind 
the ball, the steam behind the piston. A 
waste of time except when frittered away in 
idleness is in most cases a waste of energy, 
robbing us of just so much power that might 
be spent in other directions. Could we con- 
centrate upon a grand and noble pur 
of self-culture the energies which, as Arnold 
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points out, “are frequently wasted upon a 
thousand distractions,” we should find that 
we are not lacking in the strength to attain a 
larger and more abundant life.— Christian 
Register. 


THE PLANET JUPITER. 


We never look upon Jupiter at opposition 
without rejoicing that, when the vast nebu- 
lous mass that once filled and extended far 
beyond the limits of the solar system quick- 
ened into life and threw off the concentric 
rings of which the planets were formed, the 
largest rings condensed into the planet Jupi- 
ter. Thus, the lesser members of the brother- 
hood may behold the magnificent spectacle 
of a planet second only to the great sun him- 
self, a miniature solar system with a quartet 
of revolving satellites, a telescopic wonder on 
which the eye rests with ever new delight. 
The huge planet has not yet cooled down; 
his primeval fires still blaze, and he gives out 
light and heat to the moons that surround 
him, and as readily yield to his sovereign 
power as their mighty lord bows to the sun’s 
resistless sway. Observers on the earth, 
nearly five hundred million miles away, may 
watch the process of world making on this 
distant sphere. In the belts that diversify 
his disk, in the huge spots that from time to 
time agitate his mass, in the immense cloud 
atmosphere that conceals his fiery nucleus,’ 
we behold, on a grand scale, the progress o 
the cooling process that millions of years ago 
stirred to the depths the earth’s lesser bulk, 
before it developed to the perfection of its 
present condition as an abode for animate 
life. Just as surely will the prince of planets 
reach, latest of all the sun’s family, the same 
perfection of development, when millions of 
years hence,the earth, like the moon, has 
arrived at the period of inevitable decay, 
and preceded on the list by Mercury, Mars, 
and perhaps Venus, will be floating through 
space as a dead world. Viewed in this light, 
every changing belt, every new spot, and 
every sudden rift are a revelation in Jovian 
language of the tremendous commotion that 
will eventually bring order out of chaos.— 
Providence Journal. 





ITEMS. 


- OVER 100 persons have been killed in Colo- 
rado by snowslides during the past winter. 


PAPER is now used for the manufacture of 
bottles, large numbers of which are made by 
both Germany and Austria. 


DuRING the ‘past twelve months 650,000 

unds of unwholesome and adulterated teas 

ve been seized and condemned at the port 
of New York. 
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THE House of Commons has rejected 
vote of 149 to 79, the bill licensing cremat 
It was opposed by the Government on th, 
ground of public feeling against cremation, 










THE effects of the Arctic climate upon 
ial and men are reported by Lieutenant 
to be exactly the same as in a tropical coun 
Boards unloaded from the ship to make a hous 
shrank and cracked open as if under the jp. 
fluence of a torrid sun. He suffered froq 
thirst there more acutely than on the arid 
— of Arizona and New Mexico. In winig 

e says the natives suffer terribly for the wag 
of water. 








EXTENSIVE forest fires have caused greg 
destruction in New York, New Jersey 
Pennsylvania. Thetown of Brisbin, in Cleg 
field county, Penna., was destroyed by th 
flames from the forest fires around it. About 
two hundred and fifty buildings were eo 
sumed. Over one hundred families lost ey 
thing. A great fire raged in the Blue Mou 
tains in Warren county, New Jersey, and in 
the town of Washington, 25 miles from thé 
scene. So thick a smoke filled the air thatij 
became quite dark at five o’clock in the g 
noon. 





















On the afternoon of the 27th inst., the mogf. 
destructive tornado ever known in that par 
of the country passed over the Southern yp 
of Montgomery and Greene counties, (Ohi 
devastating everything in its course. It orig 
nated near Woodburn, a small town ten m a 
| south of Dayton O., and eye-witnesses describ 
| it as appallinginitsfury. An authentic stat 

ment is that the tornado was formed by the 

union of two light storm clouds from the sou 
|and northwest, which immediately assume 
the form of a waterspout, rising and descend 
ing like waves of the sea, and destroying eve 
thing in its way. 



































NOTICES. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders gf 
Friends’ Book Association will be held i 
Race Street Meeting-house, on Second-da 
evening, Fifth mo. 12th, 1884, at 8 o’clock. 
full attendance of all interested Friends ij 
earnestly requested. 

S. RAYMOND RoBERTSs, 
Sec’y Stockholders’ Meeting. 


A Temperance Meeting, under the auspices 
the Bucks county Friends, will be held in the 
Pennsbury Meeting-house, Penn’s Manor, 0 
the afternoon of the 18th inst., at 2.30 oelce 
All interested in the cause are invited. 


A Public Conference of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Temperance will be held 
Race Street Meeting-house, on Third-day eve 
aaa mo. 18th, at 8 o’clock. All arei 
vited. 













































































Friends desiring accommodations during @) 
New York Yearly Meeting are reques 
make application to Benjamin Smith, Frien@® 
Seminary, E. 16th street, New York. q 





































































